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STUDIES IN THE MINOAN HIEROGLYPHIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By Champlin Burraoe 

i. The Phaestos Whorl 

ONE of the most interesting and curious, as well as one of the 
earliest, inscribed stones mentioned by Sir Arthur Evans in his 
epoch-making book entitled Scripta Minoa is a remarkable whorl 1 
found at Hagios Onuphrios near Phaestos in Crete. The whorl is very 
crudely engraved and is believed by Sir Arthur to antedate the first 
Cretan Palace period, that is, to have been made before 2200 B.C., 2 or 
thereabouts. One of the strangest features of the whorl is that while 
the workmanship upon it is so rough and manifestly so primitive, four 
of the several characters written thereon exactly resemble respectively 
the very much later Greek capitals H, I, N, and an A turned upside 
down. 
The following is Sir Arthur's description of the whorl: 3 
'On one side ... (a) the principal design appears to be a rude 
human figure with an ox's head, in other words, a kind of Minotaur, 
accompanied by a single sign like a V, with a square handle. On the 
other side we see what seems to be the ox-head apart from the body, 
followed by the same sign, and that, in turn, by four other characters 
of such extraordinary alphabetic appearance that they might be 
transliterated HC I N. Of these the first and second appear on the later 
linear scripts of Minoan Crete; I is a common mark of division on 
them, and the fourth character is found among the geometrical types 
of the conventionalized pictographic signary. From the very early 
date of this whorl, which in all probability lies beyond the extreme 
limit of the Palace Period in Crete, and precedes the time when the 

1 I, 118, figs. 520 and b. 

2 See the chronological table in Rev. James Baikie's Sea Kings of Crete (2d ed.), 
London, 1913, 260; and Scripta Minoa, I, 130. 

3 Scripta Minoa, I, 118. 
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developed hieroglyphic script was in vogue, it does not seem likely 
that we have to deal here with characters having an abbreviated 
phonetic value. That the ox-head and other linear signs on the whorl 
had an ideographic meaning is extremely probable, and we have at 
any rate an example of a collocation of primitive signs of alphabetic 
aspect which stand in a near relation to the more advanced linear 
scripts of Minoan Crete.' 

Accordingly Sir Arthur not unnaturally does not suggest an immedi- 
ate relation between these early characters and the Greek and Roman 
letters which so exactly resemble some of them. However, is his view 
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perfectly satisfactory? After such a pronouncement by the learned 
author, one ventures only with the greatest diffidence to make any 
suggestions to the contrary. 

In my opinion, the linear characters on the whorl represent letters, 
and not ideographic values. The sign like a V with a square handle, 
which appears on both sides, may prove to be a monogram, composed 
of two well known letters of alphabetic form, C (= K or C) and V 
(= L). The shorter word, I believe, stands for K(a)l or C(a)l, or 
as rendered into Greek, KaXos (interchangeably ToXos), while the 
character which precedes the monogram is evidently a Cretan picto- 
graphic equivalent of the C , and the character which follows it a 
pictographic equivalent of the V. 

In the longer word on the opposite side of the whorl, the ox-head 
'apart from the body' mentioned by Sir Arthur is the character which 
so closely resembles a Greek capital alpha or a Roman A written up- 
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side down. Now the ox-head (apart from the body) in Phoenician 
was called Aleph, and turned upside down it later became the Greek 
capital alpha, and the Roman A. 

If we write out the longer word in a straight line, reading as is mani- 
festly intended from left to right, and beginning with the two char- 
acters which compose the monogram, we obtain the legend C VHC I NV. 
If, further, we assign to these characters on account of their un- 
doubtedly great age the early rather than the later values ascribed to 
the letters represented by these forms or signs, namely, V = lamed, 
H (chith) here = rough breathing, I = yod, N = nun, V = aleph or 
smooth breathing, and C = kaph, we obtain the very intelligible word, 
K{a)Vkln{i) ' (a), or by shortening the first vowel from a to e on account 
of the modified position of the monogram at the beginning of a long 
word, K(e)rkin(i)'(a), from which may easily be derived the better 
known western forms Calchinia and Telchinia. 

Furthermore, it will be seen that these readings are not dependent 
upon mere baseless guesswork. The equivalents assigned here to the 
various characters, in case they represent letters, are perfectly simple 
and natural. Of course, in the Phoenician inscriptions one stroke of 
the lamed is longer than the other, 1 but such a slight difference may 
here be readily overlooked. Explanation is required only in the case 
of one character, and this of the briefest sort. The letter which I 
interpret as kaph, i.e., K or C, very fortunately occurs in the name of 
the Cretan god CEAXANOS which appears upon certain early Greek 
coins of Phaestos. Now the whorl was discovered near Phaestos, and 
hence the letter may have the same value on the whorl and on the 
coins. For more than a century scholars have been accustomed to read 
the legend on the coins as Velchanos, in spite of the fact that Hesychius 
says that this god was named TeXxaws (Gelchanos). The two legends 
on the whorl now amply show that the letter C is not vau or digamma, 
for by substituting that value we do not obtain intelligible readings 

1 A Greek lambda, however, of almost the exact form of the lamed upon the 
Phaestos whorl occurs in one of the earliest known Greek inscriptions written from 
right to left upon a Panathenaic vase. See the first inscription reproduced on 
page 346 in William A. Mason's History of the Art of Writing, New York, 1920. 
Indeed, the usual Greek capital lambda seems now to be only the ancient Minoan 
lamed turned upside down. 
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from either inscription. The letter KoiC only suits the present cases. 1 
As for the name Gelchanos, it is probable that the original reading of 
Hesychius was T«Xxavos, the capital tau by some scribal error having 
become altered to gamma, which it so closely resembles in form; or 
Hesychius' gamma may stand in place of a kappa which it much re- 
sembles in sound. 

The Cretan name Kal{os) is in Greek interchangeably spelled Kalos 
or Talos, the final letters os evidently being the Greek termination 
of a word of foreign origin. Closely related to this name seem to 
stand those other Greek Cretan names Telchanos, Telchines, and 
Telchinia. 

Says Hesychius: 'Talos is the Sun.' 2 Elsewhere, we learn that in 
Crete Zeus is called Talaios, and that there was a mountain there near 
Rhithymna under Mount Ida, known as TaWcuou, where was a temple 
to Zeus. It is further reported by Apollodorus that Talos was also 
known as Tauros 3 — a statement the truth of which is now unex- 
pectedly verified by the crude picture of the minotaur engraved beside 
the monogram of two characters which we interpret as K(a)l(os). 
Furthermore, all the names referred to above are prominently identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Crete where the whorl was found. There was 
one TdXtos, for instance, who was a son of Kres, the reputed first king 
of Crete. Another T&Xcos, also called TaXos, was a son of Perdix, the 
sister of Daedalus. Thirdly, there was the wondrous man of bronze 
named Talos or Talon, whom Hephaestus made and gave to Minos 

1 The letter C, however, did not always have the value of K or C. Sometimes 
it was used as vau or digamma, and also as sigma, but so far as I am aware there 
is no evidence of such usage at Phaestos. 

2 It is interesting in this connection to find a sun-god named 'KAL(?)' men- 
tioned in the Hittite Cuneiform Texts from Boghazkoi recently published by Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Hrozny of Vienna (Helhitische Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi. . . . 
I. Lieferung, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 4 and 5, line 6). Again in his Sprache der Helhiter, 
Leipzig, 1917, p. 115, Professor Hrozny mentions without question 'ilu KAL' 
(literally, the 'god Kal'), and translates the expression as 'SCHUTZGOTT', 
i. e., 'protecting divinity', 'god of protection', or 'divine protector.' One is at 
once reminded of the fact that the Cretan Kalos was styled the protector of Eu- 
ropa. May this Hittite sun-god not be the same as the Kal-(os) (= Talos) of the 
Phaestos whorl and of Cretan mythology ? 

8 Apollodorus: Bibliotheca, 1, 9, 26, 3. See the early editions for the capital 
tau in Tauros, which now appears to be correct. 
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as a protector for Europa, 1 and who is said to have made the circuit of 
the island of Crete three times daily. 

The names C EA X A N 05 and TA AQ N both occur on coins of Phaestos, 
but not, I think, upon the same coins. Consequently, from that fact 
we cannot be at all certain that the names refer to the same personality. 
Indeed, from the figures represented on the coins of different periods 
one would naturally infer that they do not have reference to one per- 
son. However, should it after all be found that Gdchanos and Talos 
are really, or eventually came to be identified as, one being, it may 
well be thought that Talos, the xo^Ketos rpiyiyas, may originally 
have derived the name Gdchanos, Kelchanos, or Telchanos from some 
primitive Cretan form of the Greek word meaning (man) of bronze, 
XaX«av(os). 

It is said that the Telchines, the most ancient inhabitants of the 
island of Rhodes, migrated from Crete. That name would seem to be 
derived from Talos QTelchanos), the Sun in Crete. Tradition says 
that after the disappearance of the Telchines from Rhodes, Helios, the 
Sun in Greek, created a new race of inhabitants there who naturally 
were called in Greek after him Heliadae, just as the Cretan Telchines 
had formerly been named in Cretan speech from Talos (?Telchanos). 
Telchinia is a well known primitive name for Crete. 

Pausanias (II, 5, 5), according to the translation of Sir James 
George Frazer, has the following passage, with which we may close our 
evidence: 2 

'. . . The Sicyonians say of their country that its first inhabitant 
was Aegialeus, an aboriginal; that all the portion of Peloponnese 

1 Apollonius Rhodius in the Argonautica, IV, lines 1638-1648, however, says 
that Zeus presented Talos to Europa, and gives the following description of him: 

'And Talos, the man of bronze, as he broke off rocks from the hard cliff, stayed 
them from fastening hawsers to the shore, when they came to the roadstead of 
Dicte's haven. He was of the stock of bronze, of the men sprung from ash-trees, 
the last left among the sons of the gods; and the son of Cronos gave him to Europa 
to be the warder of Crete and to stride round the island thrice a day with his feet 
of bronze. Now in all the rest of his body and limbs was he fashioned of bronze and 
invulnerable; but beneath the sinew by his ankle was a blood-red vein; and this, 
with its issues of life and death, was covered by a thin skin. . . .' 

(As translated by R. C. Seaton, M.A., for the Loeb Classical Library, 407.) 

*I, 7 8. 
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which is still called Aegialeus was named after King Aegialeus. . . . 
They say that Aegialeus begat Europs, and Europs begat Telchis, and 
Telchis begat Apis. This Apis grew so powerful before Pelops came to 
Olympia that all the country south of the Isthmus was called Apia 
after him. Apis begat Thelxion, Thelxion begat Aegyrus, Aegyrus 
begat Thurimachus, and Thurimachus begat Leucippus, who had a 
daughter Calchinia, but no sons. They say that this Calchinia was 
beloved by Poseidon, and the son she had by him was brought up by 
Leucippus, who at last bequeathed the throne to him: his name was 
Peratus. . . .' 

The name of this daughter of Leucippus, Calchinia, would appear to 
be only a different spelling for Telchinia, the ancient name of Crete — 
practically the same spelling as that engraved in archaic Cretan char- 
acters upon the Phaestos whorl. 

Accordingly, there seems to be reasonable ground for the belief that 
the writing upon the whorl represents letters, rather than ideographs 
as Sir Arthur supposed; that the underlying words are the ancient 
Cretan equivalents of the later Greek Cretan names Talos and Tel- 
chinia; and that the language spoken by the primitive Cretans, who 
wrote upon the tablets discovered by Sir Arthur, was Semitic, 1 and not 
Greek. 

Before closing this discussion I should mention the fact that there 
seem to be two other representations of Kalos in Scripta Minoa I. 
The first appears on page 116, fig. 486. In this case the name is 
written with separate characters above the crudely drawn figure and 
reads from right to left, K(a)l(os). The second representation, on 
page 117, fig. 50, differs very much from the first, and the manner in 
which the name is written on the reverse side is perhaps a little con- 
fusing, but as the cylinder on which the figure occurs was found at 
Phaestos (Hagios Onuphrios), I believe the likeness to be that of 
Kalos. The inscription which is written beneath a cross reads from 
left to right K(a)l(os). Probably for want of room on the circular 
face of the cylinder the lamed is written almost upside down. 

I think that it is now possible to read many of the Minoan hiero- 

1 The Greek Cretan name Kalos (the Sun) may well have been derived from 
$6a (to kindle, to glow), just as the Greek word ?Xws (the sun) may have been 
obtained from ?5n (to be bright, to shine). 
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glyphic inscriptions, and it is my hope very shortly to publish the re- 
sults of my studies in book form. Among the names and words which 
I believe I have identified and read, beside those of Talos and Telchi- 
nia, are: Cronos; Rhea; Zeus; Phoenix; Europa; Kres; Asterios,or Aste- 
rion; Melissos; Minos; Rhadamanthys; the Minotaur; the Labyrinth; 
Glaukos; Eurygyes; Ariadne; Diktynna; Jason; Argo and the fifty 
Argonauts; the wondrous Ram of the Golden Fleece; the Dragon 
which guarded the Golden Fleece and which Jason slew; the Dragon's 
teeth sown by Jason; Leda and the Swan; Idomeneus, etc., etc. I have 
also identified a whole cycle of pictographs — no doubt the earliest 
known — relating to the life of Zeus in Crete, and showing the follow- 
ing subjects: his traditional nurses the pig, the sheep, the bee Melissa, 
and the goat Amaltheia; the golden hound, protector of Amaltheia; 
Zeus as a boy drinking from Amaltheia's horn (of plenty) or cornucopia; 
Zeus as the mighty warrior; and the wild boar which is said to have 
killed him. Among the pictographs I believe I have recognized the 
earliest portrait of Jason at present known and the names of such con- 
stellations as Capra, Pisces, 1 Grus, Hyades, Dioscuri (Gemini), Aries, 
and Scorpius. In addition, we may now read the writing on various 
early Minoan clay labels and the puzzling inscriptions upon the clay 
cup from Goulas; 2 upon the vases from Prodromos Botsano, 3 Cerigo, 4 
Mycenae, 5 and Orchomenos; 6 upon the black steatite whorl from 
Knossos; 7 and upon two of the three inscribed clay balls from En- 
komi (Old Salamis) in Cyprus; 8 as well as certain other texts found 
at Tiryns, Mycenae, Orchomenos, and Troy. 9 

1 On one of the seals are two male figures, a wild goat, and two fishes. Professor 
Hommel made the ingenious suggestion that these pictures represent selections 
from the Zodiac, viz., Gemini, Capricorn, and Pisces. I think that he was in 
part right, and it was Sir Arthur's reference to him (Scripta Minoa, 1, 132) which 
directed my attention to the possibility of a new interpretation of the pictographs 
represented upon this series of seals. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, 278. 

3 Ibid., XIV, 279. 

* Ibid., XVII, 349. 
s Ibid., XIV, 273. 

• Scripta Minoa, I, 57. 

7 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVII, 347. 

8 Scripta Minoa, I, 70. 

9 Dr. C. Schuchhardt: Schliemann's Excavations, etc. 



